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If Everyone Had His Own Wa 


HEN I started to write this little letter to you, I did not kn 

just what to write about, so I did just what you do when yp 
aré uncertain about what to do: I talked to God about it. And very sm 
there came into my mind the thought of a young boy who feels thats 
one has the right to tell him what to do. Now, that is a queer way fi 
a boy to feel; but since there are many boys and girls, and mena 
women, too, who feel that way, I should like to tell you something th 
I have learned. 

I have learned that everyone has to listen to and obey others. Eve 
country in the world has men and women at its head who decide wh 
is best for the people of that country, and all of the citizens are expect 
to obey the rules or laws made by those men and women. The san 
thing is true of every state, every city, town, and village in the Unit 
States. Our school boards make rules for the guidance of teachers, 3 
teachers make rules for the guidance of pupils. Fathers and mothe 
make rules for the members of the family. 

What a topsy-turvy world this would be if nobody ever had to« 
what somebody else told him to do! Boys and girls would often be la 
for school if nobody told them to get up; parents might not take ¢ 
of their children; many teachers would teach only what they happens 
to want to teach; people in towns and cities might each one decide’ 
do just as he pleased. If each person did as he pleased, no one coul 
regulate traffic; factories could not run because some men would § 
to work only when they wanted to; bakers might decide they would bak 
bread only when they felt like it; farmers would gather crops only 4 
they wanted to. Soon the people in such a topsy-turvy world would} 
hungry, uncomfortable, and very unhappy. 

I would much rather live in an orderly world where children ob 
parents, teachers teach the subjects called for in their grade, all 
citizens of the country obey the laws of the country, and boys and gi 
and men and women all turn to a loving heavenly Father for guidanc 
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H, MY feet they go tripping and skipping, | By Gladys M. Gearhart 
And my heart it goes hi-diddle-do; 
I have butterfly wings for the meadow, 
As I race with the brook that runs through. 


Wai Now I frisk with the squirrel down the woods path, 
not kn) . Coming out where the purple grapes spill, 
vhen yf Hear the bee sing his dream to the asters, 
—_ Then I skim up the goldenrod hill. 

that 1 

pe. If my teacher is sure I am dreaming 

hing if’ When my lesson I fail to remember— 
’Tis because I am skipping and tripping, 


ts Ev For my heart is in tune with September. 
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By Adele Haberlein 


EITH Duncan’s chest swelled with a feel- 
ing of importance. ‘In a few minutes,” he 
thought, “I'll be enrolled in a big city school!” 
It had been fun back in Borderville last year, 
with all the other sixth graders looking up to 
him; but now he would be a big shot here in 
Alton City. a 
As he walked the five’ blocks to Marlborough 
School, he did not notice the lovely old elm trees 
that arched over Temple Street or the mellow 
September sunshine that sifted through their 
branches to lie in gay patches on the walk at 
his feet. 
All he could think about was Keith Duncan! 
His stride slowed as he turned the corner onto 
Melrose Avenue. On the wide walk in front of 
the school, on the playground, everywhere was 
a sea of milling boys and girls. They did not open 
a way for him. He could only move as they 
moved, until he was opposite the big front door. 
Then he put his elbows to work. 
“Tl show ’em!” he muttered under his breath. 
“They'll find out they can’t give little old Keith 
Duncan the brush off!” 


4 


But they did! He attracted no attention a 
all. The only thing his elbows accomplished was 
to get him across the walk and into the building 
He strutted down the hall to a door marked, 
“Principal, Miss Florence Bond.” 


Other new students were in the office, too—} i 


almost a dozen of them. Keith marched across 
the room to the desk; but Miss Bond, without 
looking up, said: ‘Sit down somewhere, please 
I'll take you in turn.” He glanced around fora 
chair. The only empty seat was on a bench be 
tween two boys who looked foreign. Keith de 
‘cided he would rather stand. 

Through the open windows he watched the 
friendly pushing and shoving of the crowd. Boys 
gave sly yanks to ribbons that the girls had tied 
around their heads; and to get even, the gitls 
snatched the boys’ caps and threw them back 
into the crowd. Over and above all was a great 
noise of shouting and laughter. 

Keith longed to be out there, too. He was used 
to being in the midst of things, having fun, be 
ing one of the crowd. “In here,” he thought, “ne 
body knows anybody. They all look scared stiff: 
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The noise and confusion outside gradually 
died down. It was transferred to the halls and 
stairways for a few minutes, and then drifted 
into silence behind soundproof walls. 

Keith glanced at his wrist watch. It was nine 
o'clock. Then it was nine-thirty, then ten; and 
nobody at Marlborough Junior High seemed to 
know that he was alive. 

One by one, the new students received their 
enrollment cards and left the principal’s office. 
Even the foreign boys were taken ahead of Keith. 
His ears burned with the indignation he felt. 

At last, Miss Bond motioned him to her desk. 

“Wait till she sees that we moved here be- 
cause Father is the new editor of the ‘Alton 
Times,” he thought. “And wait till she sees 
that I was on the honor roll back home.” 

Miss Bond quickly read the enrollment blank 
he had filled out. All the time she kept her left 
hand on a room chart, one finger traveling rapid- 
ly across it from one blank square to another. 
When she had completed his program card, she 
handed it to him, glanced at the clock, and said: 
“From ten to eleven you will be in Room 214. 
Mr. Mowder is the teacher.” 

This was all. Keith felt let down. So far, he 
had made no headway at all toward being a big 
shot at Marlborough School! 

Just outside the door of Room 214 stood 
one of the foreign boys. He looked bewildered, 
and he smiled timidly, yet friendly, at Keith. 

“May I go in with you?” 
he asked slowly, as though 


testing each word before dar- 
ing to say it out loud. i. 
Keith hesitated, but he felt. 
that taking a foreigner un- 


way to become a leader, so 
he pulled the heavy door 
open and strode inside the 
toom by himself. 

Mr. Mowder came toward 
him, gave him a smiling nod, 
and passed by him. Keith 
turned in surprise and saw 
that the foreign boy had 
slipped in behind him. 

The boy looked so fright- 
ened that Mr. Mowder put 
aN arm across his shoulders. 

“Kawika Aiwoka, from 
Hawaii.” Mr. Mowder was 
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Keith knelt over Joe. 


reading from the enrollment card. Kawika could 
not help smiling. Mr. Mowder smiled, too, and 
said: “Well, suppose you tell me how to pro- 
nounce your name, then. Just the first name 
will do.” 

Kawika said, “We use the sound of v for w, 
ah for a, and the long sound of e for 7 in Hawaii, 
so I am Kavéka.” 

“All right, ‘Kaveka.’ Your father is a diver, 
and your mother, an interpreter for the Govern- 
ment.” 

Keith’s lower jaw dropped a little. A diver! 
An interpreter! How much more exciting than 
an editor, even of the “Alton Times!” 

At eleven o'clock, Mr. Mowder said, “Will 
one of you who has art next period show Keith 
and Kawika where to go?” 

Penny Church, in the seat in front of Keith, 
turned around and smiled. “I'll take you both,” 
she said. “My breath is the only thing I can 
draw, but I’m down for art, so I'll have to make 
the best of it.” 

Penny was so full of fun and so friendly that 
Keith could not help thawing some, and soon 
he was almost his own good-natured self again. 
He even surprised himself by including Kawika 
in the fun as they went to an annex and down a 
half flight of stairs to the cafeteria. 

Keith gave a hungry sniff. “This is art? Boy! 
Am I going to love it!” 

“Oh, you won’t even get to lick a spoon yet,” 
Penny said, laughing. “Just 
before the end of last year, 
somebody had the bright idea 
- that this room should be 
beautified and made into a 
happier place to eat by paint- 
ing murals on the walls. The 
art classes were put on the 
job and given credit for their 
work. Now, this year we 
have to finish the murals of 
foods that are good for us 
to eat and that have plenty 
of color.” 

Keith and Kawika took a 
quick look around. Fat, red 
tomatoes with saucy faces 
and billowing skirts danced 
across one wall panel. On an- 
other, Jack was climbing a 
beanstalk, heavy with long 
green beans. 
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Miss Grange, the art teacher, 
came forward, and Penny in- 
troduced the boys to her. 

second-hour class 
started a coconut tree over 
there,” Miss Grange said. ‘““You 
may work on it, Penny.” 

Kawika turned to Keith. 
“Looks like a football up there, 
but it must be meant for a 
coconut.” He smiled. 

“If you think you can do a 
better job,’ Miss Grange said in 
a crisp tone, “why not get over 
there and try it?” 

Kawika ran across the room. 
“Tl try to help if you will let 
me,” he said to Penny. 

She was only too glad to turn 
over her brushes and paints. “I 
say I'll let you,” she said. 
“Can you make that thing up 
there look like a coconut?” 

Kawika stepped up on the 
chair. He made a few swift 
strokes with a brush, and Penny 
exclaimed: “Oh! Oh!” 


The entire class stopped work 
to watch. They saw the brown 
oval object turn into the body 
of a monkey, with its tail curled 
around the branch above. Then 
just the top of its head took 
shape, but the pupils could 
imagine the mischievous grin 
on its face as it held a coconut 
at arm’s length, ready to drop 
it on someone below. 

A burst of applause greeted 
Kawika. Even Miss Grange was 
laughing and clapping. 

He jumped off the chair in 
surprise and embarrassment 
and looked around as though he 
would like to run away, but the 
class pressed close about him. 

Keith was the only one who 
did not join the crowd. He was 
the one who had always been 
the center of attraction back in 
Borderville. 

A bell sounded, and the 
crowd carried Kawika along 


with them, as they scrambled 
for places in the food line. 

“Well,” Penny said, “he 
seems to be taken care of. Come 
on, Keith, I'll show you the 
ropes.” 

Keith liked Penny and was 
glad he would not have to eat 
alone. By the time they had 
gone through the line, the first 
table was filled, so Penny said: 
“Let’s sit here. I’m sorry we 
can’t be over at that table with 
Kawika, but this table here will 
fill up in a jiffy.” 

“For me,” Keith said crossly, 
“I'm glad I'm not there. The 
big show-off. Who does he 
think he is anyway—Rem- 
brandt ?” 

Penny looked up in amaze- 
ment. “Who? Kawika? Oh, 
Keith, he wasn’t showing off at 
all. He was just having fun do- 
ing something he knew how to 
do.” Then she added, “And 
helping somebody out who was 
in a tight spot.” She laughed at 
herself then and said, “My, I 
was in a mess, wasn’t I?” 

Keith and Kawika did not 
meet in any of their afternoon 
classes, but Keith thought sev- 
eral times about what Penny 
had said: “He was just doing 
something he knew how to do 
and helping somebody out of a 
tight spot.” 

As he started home after 
school, he met three boys at the 
corner. He heard one of them 
say: “Aw, come on, Kawika. 
You could teach us plenty of 
swimming tricks, I bet, and 
we can have Losey’s pond all 
to ourselves. Nobody ever goes 
out there.” 

Keith tried to get by with- 
out being noticed, but Kawika 
called to him: “Know how to 
swim?” 

The eyes of the two boys met 
—Keith’s, hostile; Kawika’s, 


gay and so popular, felt a su 


smiling and friendly. 

“Of course, I know how ty 
swim!” Keith answered cuttly 
“What do you take me for 
Sissy ?”” 

“Why, no.” Kawika’s yoic 
sounded quite low after Keith 
angry answer. “I just would lik 


wouldn’t like to go alone with 
two boys to teach.” 


Keith, who was usually 


den desire to hurt someone 
“T’ve been treated like a nobody 
all day,” he thought, “but Ti 
get even.” 

He looked Kawika up 
down. “Afraid of the water? 
he sneered. 

slow red rose unde 
Kawika’s dark skin. ‘In Hawai 
they say every wise man | 
afraid of the water, because; 
wise man knows its power.” 

Keith hesitated. He wanted i 
to go. It would be fun to have 
a swim and get acquainted with 
some of the fellows. “I can pu 
Kawika in his place, too,” 
thought. “Wajt till he sees wha 
a fish I am in water.” 

There were no swimmers # 
the pond, just as Joe Lansing 
had promised. The boys ur 
dressed and dabbled their toes 
in the clear water before going 
in 


Kawika said to Bobby Gar 
ver, “I'll tell you a little about 
floating and breathing firs, 
maybe even explain a stroke ot 
two.” 

Keith grunted. “I'd say you 
are off to a slow start, Bob’ 
He turned to Joe Lansing 
“Come on. We won't waste alg are w 
time like that. The way toleamj “Y 
to swim is to get in the watt, V 
I always say.” He slid into the and _ 
pond. He was a fine swimme,g Patty 

(Please turn to page 26) O 
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“‘TUST two more days, two more days, and 
I'll be ten years old,” Jean chanted, jump- 
ing up and down. 

She and Ruth waited at the intersection for 
Paula to join them on the way to school after 
lunch. Ruth bounced a rubber ball impatiently, 
her blond curls bobbing all over her head. Sud- 
denly she stopped. “I’m not going to wait any 
longer. If you’d rather walk with Paula than 
with me, I don’t care.” 

Jean’s blue eyes widened with surprise. “Why, 
Ruthie, you know that isn’t true. You're my 
very best friend. It’s just that Paula’s new, and 
I want to be nice to her. Let’s all be friends!” 

“The way you hang around her anybody’d 
{think she was a queen. Why she isn’t even 
an American. She's just a displaced person.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Ruthie! How'd you 
feel if you’d lost your home and didn’t know 
where some of your family were and had 
to cross the ocean to a strange land. I guess 
you'd feel awfully alone, too.” 

“Paula’s not alone. Her father and mother 
are with her.” Ruth bounced the ball again. 

“Yes, but they feel strange, too.” 

“Wait for her if you want to. I'm going, 
and I'm not coming to your old birthday 
party Saturday, either.” 

“Oh, Ruthie!” Jean could not say any- 
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By Grace Martin 


thing more. It would spoil everything if Ruth 
did not come. But Ruth dashed across the street. 

After school Jean and Paula waited for her, 
but Ruth did not join them. Then, walking on 
together, Paula said, “Ruth doesn’t like me, and 
I'm so sorry.” 

“Tt isn’t that she doesn’t like you, Paula. But 
before you came, she was the ringleader and 
liked to tell us just what to play. Now we all 
like the new games you show us. Oh, I want all 
three of us to be good friends.” 

“I’m sorry for Ruth because she must be un- 
happy inside when she isn’t friendly.” Once 
Paula told the girls that a doctor and his family 
taught her to speak English when her family 
were refugees in Holland, but she still spoke 
with a funny little accent. 

“Before we came here,” she continued, ‘we 
were told Americans wanted with all people to 
be friendly. But let’s not talk about that. To be 
alive is so good, Jeannie, and for Saturday I can 
hardly wait. Your birthday party, it is the first 
one I’ve been invited to in the United States. Oh, 
I'll take a good time.” 


ow 
“What a funny looking apron!” Ruth squealed. 
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Jean glanced at Paula, whose brown curls 
hung in soft ringlets around her thin face. “Over 
here we say, ‘have a good time,’ Paula,” she said 
gently. 

“Oh? But if you take a good time with you, 
you're sure to have a good time when you get 
there, aren’t you?” Paula asked in bewilderment. 

Jean laughed. “I guess you're right.” 

Oh, there must be some way we can all be 
friends, she thought. If only she could say some- 
thing so Ruth would understand how she felt. 
When she left Paula, she didn’t skip and run up 
the steps as usual. Even when she saw the fresh 
cinnamon rolls on the kitchen table, she wasn’t 
hungry. There was a queer, heavy feeling in her 
stomach. 


The feeling continued all day Friday, as Ruth 
avoided her. She had left Paula at the corner on 
the way home Friday night when someone came 
running behind her. She turned quickly as Ruth 
said breathlessly, “I guess I'll come to your party 
tomorrow, after all.” 


Jean’s face beamed. “Oh, I’m so glad, Ruthie.” 
The heavy feeling lifted. They linked arms, and 
Jean chattered happily as they skipped up the 
walk together. 


The next afternoon all the boys and girls were 
playing in the back yard when Paula arrived at 
the party. Over her blue dress she wore a little 
white apron with pink and blue cross-stitching 
and fine white lace around 
the edge. 

“What a funny looking 
apron!” Ruth squealed. 

The children gathered 
around Paula. A _bewil- 
dered look came into her 
big brown eyes. “This is a 
dear little apron,” she 
said. “My grandmother 
made it for me, and it’s 
the only thing I have left 
that she made. We lost 
‘most everything when we 
had to move around so 
much.” 

“But we don’t wear 
aprons to parties,” Ruth 
said in a superior tone. 

“Oh?” Paula looked sur- 
prised. “My mother said 
in our home village all 
the women and girls wore 


their very nicest aprons to birthday parties, Of 
course, I don’t remember that—I was too little 
There weren't any birthday parties in the camps 
where we lived.” 

“I think it’s a lovely idea,” Jean said with, 
smile. “I’m going to get the apron my grand. 
mother sent for my birthday.” She ran to the 
house and soon returned wearing a pink-and. 
white-checked pinafore with white ruffles on the 
shoulders. 


At last it was time to open the gifts. There 
were oh’s and ah’s as Jean unwrapped each one. 
She untied the ribbon on the little package Pau 
had brought. Inside the tissue paper wrapping 
was a small wooden box with tiny birds and 
flowers carved on the lid. 

“What a funny birthday present,” Ruth 
scoffed. 

Glancing around the circle, Paula said, “My 
brother carved it for me, and I’ve kept it every: 
where we've gone. We don’t know where he is 
any more. Jean is my dear friend, and I want to 
give her something I really love myself.” 

“It’s beautiful, Paula,” Jean said. “It’s jus 
perfect to keep my new beads in. Thank you 
very much.” She was too excited to notice the 
frown on Ruth’s face. 

Ten pink candles were burning brightly on the 
birthday cake when the children sat down at the 
table. Ruth slipped into a chair next to Paula 
Jean helped her mother 
bring dishes of ice cream 
and strawberries. When 
she leaned over to put one 
at Paula’s place, Ruth 
bumped her arm. The 
dish turned upside down 
right in Paula’s lap. 

“Oh, oh!” Jean shrieked 
as the strawberries stained 
the little apron, and the 
ice cream slid to the floor. 
Tears came to Paulas 
eyes. “My dear little 
apron is spoiled,” she 
cried. 

“Ruth did it—I saw 
her,” Billy said from 
across the table. 

Ruth’s cheeks flamed 
red, and her eyes blazed 
angrily at Billy. 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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What the Story Told Before 


Chuck Emery (12) and his brother Brad (15) 
were building racers to enter the Cornish Soap Box 
Derby, which was sponsored by the Cornish Chevrolet 
Company and the Cornish Herald-Tribune. Mr. Ord- 
way wanted his son Pidge (13) to build one, but Pidge 
was too lazy to try, even when his father offered him 
$50. Pidge asked Brad-to help him build a racer. Pidge 
wanted more I elp than the rules allowed. Brad re- 
fused, and Pidge got angry. Brad did not tell Chuck 
about the quarrel. 

Brad won first 
the All-American 
Pidge was furious. 

The Cornish Derby prize was a bicycle, which Brad 
gave to Chuck. 

When Brad arrived in Akron, he found that a let- 
ter had been received at the headquarters, questioning 
his racer. He wired for someone to come to Akron 
and furnish proof that he had made the racer by him- 
self. There was no one to go with Chuck except Pidge. 
Chuck offered to give his new bike to Pidge if he 
would help. Pidge finally agreed. 

Chuck told his grandmother that —_ wanted to go, 
but she discouraged him. They decided they would 
slip away before anyone was up. They had been on 
the road perhaps two hours before they were missed. 

Susy went to Pidge’s room and discovered scraps 
of paper in the wastebasket that proved to her that 
Pidge had written the note to the Inspection Commit- 
tee. She realized that she must go to Akron. 


Mr. Ordway, seeing her eagerness, told Susy he 
would take her to the races. Before they left, Susy 
placed the scraps of paper in the furnace, so they 
— be burned without her father’s finding out about 

€ note. 


lace. This entitled him to enter 
ap Box Derby at Akron, Ohio. 
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By Florence M. Davis 


Part Four 


T= driver of the car that picked up Chuck 


and Pidge was a pleasant woman with dark 
hair and lively, dark eyes. She reminded Chuck a 
little of his mother. They climbed in gratefully, 
for it had started to rain now, a disagreeable, 
clinging drizzle. The driver’s name was Mrs. 
Rossiter, she told the boys; and to their pleased 
surprise, she was going to Akron—or rather, an 
outlying suburb of the city—and was even plan- 
ning on attending the Soap Box Derby next day. 
She introduced them to the three girls in the 
back seat. The oldest, Rena, was about Chuck’s 
age. The other two, Betty and Mary Lou, were 
twins, eight years old. 

“Aren't you boys a little young to be out on 
your own like this?’”’ Mrs. Rossiter asked. 

“I'm twelve,” Chuck told her, “and Pidge 
here—his name is really Perry Ordway—he’s 
thirteen. My name is Charles Emery, but every- 
one calls me Chuck.” 

“Then I shall,” said Mrs. Rossiter with a 
smile. 

She was so friendly and seemed so interested 
that Chuck found himself confiding to her the 
story of the telegram and his fear that Brad 
would not be allowed to race. She listened at- 
tentively. 

“What will your grandmother do when she 
finds you've gone?” piped up Mary Lou from 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, in all 
I do and say, 

- Help me to spread 
Joy and cheer today. 


the back seat. . 

“IT don’t know what she'll 
do,” Chuck answered her. It 
was something he did not like 
to think about, so he opened up 
the package of sandwiches Susy 
had given him and passed it 
around. The sandwiches were 
somewhat moist and soggy, but 
they tasted good. 

“T figured we'd get to Akron 
not long past noon,” Mrs. Ros- 
siter said, we'd get our 
dinner then. We're going to my 
sister's. We come up every year 
at this time on our vacation, 
and take in the race.” 

“Our daddy’s in the Army, 
too,” put in Rena. 

“Where are you boys going 
to stay tonight?’ Mrs. Rossiter 
asked. ‘‘Everything’s pretty well 
filled up, I expect.” 

The boys exchanged glances. 

“We haven't any place yet,” 
Chuck told her. “I thought 
after we saw my brother, he 
could tell us what to do.” 

“Well, I hope so.” Mrs. Ros- 
siter sounded doubtful. 

“I’m sorry I'm not going 
clear into Akron,” she said 
some time later, as they ap- 
proached the city. She glanced 
at her watch. “But it is past 
noon. Why don’t we stop here 
where it won’t be so crowded 


and have something to eat?” 

“We can’t afford to eat at 
any place very expensive,” said 
Chuck, embarrassed. 

“Neither can we,” said Mrs. 
Rossiter with a laugh. “Not 
with three little girls who eat 
the way mine do. There’s a nice 
diner along here somewhere. 
The food is good, and reason- 
able—we've tried it before.” 

So Chuck and Pidge went in 
with the Rossiters, glad they 
had met someone who knew 
what to do. It had stopped 
raining now, and the sun was 
coming out. Their clothes dried 
off, and Chuck felt his spirits 
rising as he got nearer to Brad. 


“Where we going first?” 
asked Pidge worriedly, taking a 
huge bite out of his sandwich. 
“To see Brad or the—the In- 
spection Committee?” 


“Oh, Brad, of course,” said 
Chuck quickly. He was eager to 
get to Brad, realizing, since his 
conversation with Susy earlier 
in the day, that Brad must be 
on pins and needles by now, 
wondering why his mother had 
not got in touch with him. So, 
after lunch they did not linger. 
They said good-by to the Ros- 
siters gratefully and went out- 
side to try for another ride. 


“You figured out yet where 
we're going to stay tonight?” 
Pidge asked Chuck, as car after 
car whirred by without stop- 
ping. “If it’s a tourist place, 
you might have to pay for me. 
I didn’t bring much money.” 

Chuck saw now why he had 
borrowed from Susy. 

“I have hardly enough to 
pay for myself—and eat be- 
sides,” he said. “You're get- 
ting my bike, aren’t you? What 
more do you want?” 

Pidge subsided, but added a 
minute later, gloomily, “We 
didn’t bring pajamas anyway.” 


“I brought my toothbrush,” 
Chuck said. “Gram would 
scold me if she found I hadn't” 

They waited a long while 
with no luck. It was the noon 
hour, and fewer cars were pass- 
ing. Then, a long, low, blue car 
drew up beside the curb, anda 
young man with a thin, pleasant 
face opened the door. 

“Well, at last,” he said, 
“Hop in, boys.” 

Chuck hésitated. What did 
he mean “‘at last” ? He looked 
at the man again, and suddenly 
recognized him. 

“It’s Mr. Blake. He’s from 
Cornish,” he told Pidge. 

“That’s right, it is!” And 
Pidge climbed in after Chuck. 

“Well,” said Rodney Blake, 
“you fellows have given mea 
fine run for my money. I've 
been looking for you ever since 
I left Cornish. I had about 
given up. I thought you mus 
be in Derbytown by now.” 

“Prob'ly we would have, only 
we stopped to eat,” Chuck said. 

“How'd you know we had 
gone?” asked Pidge. 

Chuck, puzzled, echoed the 
question. 

“Your grandmother told me, 
Chuck,” Mr. Blake explained. 
“T just got home from my vaca 
tion last night, or I would have 
come up to Akron earlier and 
brought Brad. Would have 
saved him the train trip. Mayor 
Higgins told me you had called 
up and there was some question 
about your brother's getting to 
race. That right?” 

“That’s right,” Chuck said. 

“Well, when I heard that, I 
decided to pick you boys up 
and take you along. We cant 
have anything go wrong with 
our Cornish champ! Only you 
were two jumps ahead of me 
You'd already started.” 

“Was my grandmother vey 
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mad?” asked Chuck hesitantly. 

Rodney grinned. “Not after 
] got through talking to her,” 
he said. “She was just worried, 
I guess, but I told her I’d look 
after you. O.K.?” 

“OK.” said Chuck content- 
edly, and he settled back with 
a deep sigh. He was glad to be 
able to leave things to Rodney 
Blake instead of having to 
carry the worry himself. 

“I think we'll go right out 
to Derbytown and see your 
brother first of all,” Rodney 
decided, as the miles slipped 
away behind his fast, blue car. 
“I've got to shoot a story about 
that setup into the paper right 
off: Besides, we can get the lat- 
est angle from Brad on the 
whole thing and see what the 
next move is.” 

This made sense to Chuck. 
Pidge did not seem to care. He 
was having less and less'to say, 
the closer they came to the end 
of their journey. 


Brad heard a clock way off 
somewhere strike four, and he 
sat up in his bunk. He could 
not sleep. He saw a faint square 
of light where the window was. 
It was getting daylight at last, 
thank goodness, and it was Sat- 
urday morning. That meant the 
face was tomorrow. 

He looked across the room 
where, in the growing light, 
he could now make out the 
other four boys who were 
bunking in Ballard Cottage 
with him. They were all asleep 
—they were lucky, thought 
Brad gloomily. They were sure 
they were going to race in the 
Derby, and it looked now as if 
he were not. He wondered for 
the thousandth time why his 
mother had not wired and 
whether she were coming. The 
old car was in pretty bad shape, 
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but it ought to hold together 
this far. Even though she had 
decided against making the 
trip in it with Chuck to see the 
races, this was an emergency. 
Surely she would not let him 
down. 

The officials never would 
have doubted him if it had not 
been for that letter. Signed 
only “One Who Knows,” it 
stated firmly that the writer 
knew Brad’s father had helped 
him with his racer. It was not 
true, and it really hurt. He had 
been so proud of the job he had 
done on the Rocketship, and it 


’ did not seem fair that now his 


very skill should work against 
him. It had been hard work, 
too, but he had loved every 
minute of it. Tossing about in 
his tumbled bed, unable to 
sleep, he thought ahead to the 
years of college—his if he 
should win a scholarship. 

There was a thrill to compet- 
ing, and he was anxious to race. 
He thought back to that letter 
again, and frowned. Whoever 
mailed it had been careful that 
it was not postmarked from 
Cornish, but he was pretty sure 
it was Pidge Ordway who had 
written it. And if he was try- 
ing to make Brad “good and 
sorry,” it looked as if he were 
going to have his way. 

“Hi, Brad!” A hoarse whisper 
broke in on his thoughts. He 
looked across the room and saw 
Whitey Saunders, who came 
from Lewiston, Maine, awake 
and grinning at him. 

“Come on over,” Brad in- 
vited, beckoning. The others 
were still asleep. 

Whitey slid out of his bunk 
and crossed to Brad's. He seat- 
ed himself on the edge of it 
and asked in a low voice, “How 
long you been awake?” 

“All night, it feels like. I 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Take care of me, 
Dear God, I pray; 
Keep me in safety 
Night and day. 


couldn’t seem to sleep.” 

“I don’t wonder.” Whitey’s 
voice carried sympathy. “Hope 
they get you straightened out 
today. You think your mother'll 
get here?” 

“I can’t think why 
wouldn’t.” said Brad. 

“Will they keep you out of 
the race if she doesn’t—if no 
one shows up to vouch that you 
made the racer by yourself?” 

“That's what I don’t know. 
Mr. Sims, on the Inspection 
Committee, said something 
about taking me to the trade 
school in Akron this morning 
to find out what I knew about 
using tools.” 2 

“Well, you can pass that all 
right, can’t you?” 

Brad laughed a little. “I 
ought to. Then, this afternoon 
a couple more inspectors are 
going to give my racer another 
going over. If they decide then 
that it’s all my own work, they 
may let me race.” 

“It’s a tough break,” said 
Whitey. “I sure hope you get 
to race. All the fellows do, even 
though they are all afraid you'll 
win. The only other car that 
looks as if it has a chance is 
Pete Winship’s, from Seattle, 
Washington. You seen that?” 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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PARTANS 


T WAS the first week of school, and classes 

had been let out early, so Chink told himself 

it was all right to linger in the deserted school- 

yard, playing catch with Earl Farrell; but he was 
not having much fun. 

In spite of the sunshine that poured rich and 
golden all about him, he had an uneasy feeling 
of guilt. He was supposed to go straight home 
from school unless there was a special event of 
some kind, like a conference with his teacher 
or a game. He argued with himself about staying. 
Since it was early, his mother would not miss him 
yet, and there was nothing to get him into trouble. 
No one was in sight except him and Earl. 

Chink glanced at his football that lay on the 
steps beside his sweater. He had wanted to prac- 
tices punting, but Earl had said he had to work 
on his outcurve. He had an extra glove, so they 
played catch instead. 


One of Earl’s hard, fast balls came at Chink, 
and he missed it. 

‘“Muffed it!” Earl teased him good-naturedly. 

Chink ran after the ball. He picked it up and 
faced Earl, still arguing with himself about stay- 
ing or going home. 

“O.K., I missed,” he called. “Catch this one!” 

He wound up for a long throw. The ball 
streaked toward Earl, but it fell short. Earl ran 
to get it, but it hit the side of his glove, struck 
the steps, and bounced off them. There was a 
crash of splintering glass. The ball had hit one 
of the big windows on the first floor! 

With frightened eyes, Earl stared at the gap- 
ing, black hole. Chink moaned. 

“Poor old Chink!” Earl said sympathetically. 
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Chink’s heart squeezed so tight that it hut 
“What do you mean, ‘poor old Chink’ ?” he de 
manded. 

“It’s such a big window,” Earl explained. “It 
cost you a whale of a lot to put in a new one.” 

“It'll cost a whale of a lot,” Chink agreed 
sharply. “But I didn’t break it. The way you 
muffed the ball did it. Poor old Earl!” he 
mimicked. 

The boys stared angrily at each other. I 
seemed that one of them would surely stat 
a fight; but, instead, Earl shrugged. 

“Let’s grab our stuff and run,” he said. “No 
one saw us break it.” 

Chink gulped. He had never been more scared. 
His breath stuck in his throat. He couldn’t run 
He would have to face things. But what he would 
have done, he would never know, for behind 
them, someone laughed. Chink and Earl had 
been so stunned that they had not heard two 
other boys come onto the school ground. 


Zip Holiday’s high, nasal voice taunted them, 
“Don’t fool yourselves. Joe and I saw what 


happened. We'll tell the principal who broke the 


window if you don’t pay off.” 

Chink did not understand. “Pay off?” he te 
peated questioningly; but Earl must have known 
what Zip meant, for he turned pale. 

Joe grinned broadly. “Pay us to keep still, ot 
we squawk,” he said. “I’ll take one of Earls 
baseball mitts to plug my mouth.” 

Zip’s glance ran over Chink swiftly. Chink’ 
eyes began to sting, and his throat swelled til 
he choked. Zip was looking for something of 
Chink’s that he wanted! | 
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Zip sauntered close. He touched the nickel- 
plated wrist watch that Chink’s parents had 
iven him last Christmas. The watch was half- 
hidden by the strap of the baseball mitt, but Zip 
had seen it. 

“] guess putting a new glass in that window’ll 
cost maybe ten bucks or maybe fifteen,” Zip 
drawled. ““That watch is not so good, but I'll 
take it.” 

Chink hesitated. If he gave Zip his wrist watch, 
what could he say when his parents missed it? 
But if he did not get the boys to keep quiet, he 
would not only have to pay his share on a new 
windowpane but he would also get lectures 
from the principal and his teacher and his par- 
ents. Long weeks of embarrassment and empty 
pockets would stretch before him. 

Zip said curtly, “Make up your mind, Chink. 
I pass Miss Morgan’s house on my way home. 
I can stop and tell her tonight, and she can 
telephone the principal.” 

Slowly, Chink’s arm rose. He pulled off the 
mitt and fumbled at the strap of his wrist watch. 
As he worked at it, he saw that the time was 
four-thirty. His fingers froze. He had not realized 
how late it was. If he did not hurry home, his 
mother would worry. 

He worked feverishly at the buckle, but his 
fingers were awkward as sticks. 

“Let’s pay off and scram,” Earl urged him. 

He had already given his mitt to Joe, and Joe 
was sauntering toward the steps where Chink’s 
football lay. Something on his face made Chink 
suspect that Joe was going to demand the foot- 
ball too. The very thought made Chink’s stom- 
ach turn over. His football meant a great deal 
to him! 

“Hey, you, Joe!” he called. “It'll be a lot 
cheaper for me to pay for the window than to 
let you fellows grab all I’ve got. So you leave 
my stuff alone!” 


Zip said, “Joe and I saw what happened. Pay off or we'll tell.” 


“Cheaper?” Joe said thoughtfully. “I doubt 
it. If rain comes in that broken window, it'll 
spoil the wall and floor and lots of things; and 
you'd have to pay for them, too.” He waved 
his arm toward the southwest and the darkening 
horizon beyond the highway. “It looks like a 
storm’s coming up now.” 

Chink looked, and what he saw was as un- 
welcome as the threat of a storm. His friends 
Red and David were coming toward the school 
at a dogtrot. They would soon be close enough 
to see the broken window, gaping black and 
hollow behind Chink. 

“We can’t keep things quiet now,” Earl stam- 
mered. “Give me back my mitt, Joe.” 


Joe grinned lazily. “I won't let those two 
Spartans take this mitt off my hand,” he de- 
clared. ““Let’s go meet them so they won’t come 
any closer.” 

“O.K.,” Earl agreed quickly. “Get going!” He 
darted toward the boys and the highway. 

Chink turned to the steps and scooped up his 
sweater and ball; but as he hurried after the 
others, he heard Zip whisper to Joe, “Think fast! 
If we can get rid of Red and David before they 
see the window, we can keep Chink and Earl pay- 
ing us the rest of their lives!” 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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A spring went ker-zing, and some toast popped up high. 


By 


Peeky and Squeaky 


EEKY and Squeaky were two little mice 
Who seldom would listen to good advice. 

They lived in a little round hole in the floor, 
Not very far from the storage room door. 
One morning they jumped from their soft, cozy bed; 
“It’s time we were seeing the world,” Peeky said. 
“But Mother said we should both learn much more 
Before going outside of the storage-room door. 
We don’t even know a cat from a trap.” 
“A cat goes mia-ow, and a trap goes snap,” 
Said Squeaky. ‘Come on before Mother gets back; 
We'll creep to the door and squeeze right through the crack. 


I smell something ‘yummy’; do you smell it, too?” 
Peeky wiggled his nose, then replied, “Yes, I do. 
Let’s follow the smell and see what we can find; 
I'll lead the way, and you follow behind.” 


They squeezed through the door, and they hurried away, Peek} 
Strai But th 
raight to the kitchen without delay. And 
Before they went in, Peeky stopped for a peek, " st 


And Squeaky tripped over his tail with a squeak 
And sat on the floor with a sudden plop-plop. 
“Why don’t you tell me when you plan to stop?” 
“My stop wasn’t planned. You go on ahead. ~ 
From now on, I'll go by myself,” Peeky said. 
“All right,” said Squeaky and climbed on a shelf; 


“Tl show you that I can take care of myself.” 

And while he was wondering which way he should go, 
He looked and he saw a big doughnut below. 

“Who ate that hole in it? Well, deary me, 

That’s a sure proof of how good it must be; 

I'll take a bite.” But pst-pst—from somewhere 

Came a strange noise, and he sprang through the air, 
And landed ker-plunk on a toaster nearby; 


Squeaky bounced off, too frightened to run. 
“Oh, dear,” he thought sadly, “‘this isn’t much fun; 
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Whoever imagined that one slice of bread 

Could jump up like that ? Dearie me!’ Squeaky said, 
‘How did I know that it wasn’t a cat 

Or a fancy kind of a trap? tell me that!” 

Nibbling the doughnut, he looked now and then 
To make sure the bread wouldn't jump up again. 
Peeky soon joined him. They ate on and on, 

Till Squeaky said, ‘“Looky, the hole’s even gone. 

We should be gone, too, Peeky—oh, dear, 

How Mother would scold if she knew we were here!’ 
Suddenly they heard a screechy mia-ow, 

And Peeky said, “Yes, let’s be gone, and right now!” 


Zip—Peeky jumped into an empty tin can, 

And right through a plate of soft flour Squeaky ran, 
Through a dusty white cloud—he scarcely could see— 
And he came out as white as a wee mouse can be. 
And straight to his house hole he hurried so fast; 
When he tried to stop, he just skidded right past. 
He turned around quickly and hurried right back, 
But just as he reached it, alas and alack, 

Peeky was trying to get inside, too; 

But the hole was too small for both to get through, 
And there they both wiggled, half in and half out. 
“I was here first,” Peeky said with a shout. 


away, 


“There isn’t a chance to get in side by side; 

The hole is too narrow, or we are too wide.” 

“I won’t budge an inch,” Squeaky said. Then—oh, dear— 
A voice said, “A white mouse—what’s he doing here?” 
“That’s Mother,” thought Squeaky; ‘I'd better back out. 
She’s angry—she thinks I’m a stranger, no doubt.” 

He backed out; then shook himself—how the flour flew! 
His mother looked startled. ““Well—Squeaky—it’s you! 
And I know where you've been. You can both go to bed 
And stay till you’re sure you can be good,” she said. 
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By 
Bula Hahn 


HEN Saul accepted Jesus as the true Son 
of God, the long promised Savior, he 
wished to tell others about the wonderful mes- 
sage that Jesus brought. He wanted to join the 
little band of disciples and followers in Jerusa- 
lem and help spread Jesus’ doctrine of love. He 
talked in the streets, on the corners, and in the 
synagogues, though many of the followers 
doubted his sincerity. But Barnabas, a devoted 
and loyal follower of Jesus, believed in Saul and 
even took him as a companion. 

Jews in high authority in Jerusalem resented 
Saul’s turning away from and breaking with 
long-established customs. They knew Saul was 
now a threat to their religious laws and rituals, 
so they plotted to kill him. His life was in such 
danger that some of the followers of Jesus took 
Saul to a place by the sea and put him on a boat 
that was going to Tarsus. 

Tarsus was Saul’s old home. It was the place 
where his family lived and where he had spent 
his boyhood. It was in Tarsus that he had re- 
ceived much of his education. His father was 
well-to-do, a tent maker by trade. Many people in 
Tarsus may not have at first believed the message 
that Saul brought, but at least, they listened, and 
his life was not in danger. : 

Saul was tireless in his efforts. He continued 
to preach in the streets and on the corners— 
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wherever he could. We know that Saul’s zeal 
for spreading the gospel had not lessened with 
his going home. He still used his talents and 
knowledge to spread the gospel of Jesus. 
When the leaders of the church in Jerusalem 
decided to send Barnabas to Antioch, wher 
many believed the new doctrine and where there 
was need of a church, Barnabas hastened to 
Tarsus to seek Saul’s aid. When Barnabas found 
Saul, he took him to Antioch to be his helper. 
Barnabas was a good man, full of faith and 
devotion to Jesus’ doctrine. He would not have 
chosen Saul if he had not known Saul was still 
loyal to the teachings of Jesus and was still ready 
and willing to give his life to the work. 
Barnabas and Saul spent a whole year if 
Antioch. They gave courage to the new followers 
and helped to establish a church. By their earnest 
preaching, they strengthened the followers of 
Jesus and brought many people into the “new 
way,” as the Christian way of life was then 
called. It was in Antioch that Jesus’ followers 
were first called Christians. It was there, to0, 
that Saul’s name was changed to Paul. And it 
was in Antioch that Paul proved himself a leadet 
in his own right. 
Paul carried the gospel to all classes of people 
Men were men in his sight, whether they weft 
poor and unfortunate or rich and influential 
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whether they were Jews or Gentiles. He ex- 
Jained the wonders of God's love as carefully 
to the fishermen and farm hands as he did to of- 
fcers in the courtyard and merchants in their 


ops. 

=. Sabbath, Paul, Barnabas, and other 
friends went to the synagogue. They sat down 
and listened to the reading of the laws and 
prophets from the Old Testament. When the 


$0 reading was over, the rulers in the synagogue 


sent an attendant with this message: ‘‘Brethren, 
if you have anything to say, you may say it.” 
Paul stood up and, beckoning with his hands, 


EB said, “Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, 


harken.” 


earnest 
vers of 
> “new 
then 
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His eyes were aglow with earnestness as he 


} said to them, “We know, by the reading of the 


scriptures, that when our fa- 
thers and forefathers walked 
in the way of righteousness, 
they were blessed by the 
Lord. Men tended their 
flocks, tilled the soil, and 
dwelt in peace. But when 
they forsook God for the 
way of unbelievers and scof- 
fers, they brought trouble 
and sorrow upon themselves, 
upon their children, and up- 
on their children’s children. 
They knew war and suffer- 
ing and want. Their nation 
soon fell into ruin and dis- 
honor.” 

Paul lifted his eyes heaven- 
ward, and his voice was full 
of tenderness as he told them 
that in that long time of suf- 
fering, darkness, and want, 
God promised to send a Savior to the world. 

The people in the synagogue listened eagerly, 
and Paul continued: “We are here to bring you 
the good news that that promise made to our fa- 
thers has been fulfilled. In our time, to us, their 
children, God sent Jesus, His own Son, the long- 
promised Savior. And be it known unto you this 
day that through this same Jesus, sin is forgiven. 
Everyone who believes in Jesus is set free from 
hate and wrongdoing, his heart is filled with 
love and kindness; and the earth is made a better 
place in which to live.” 


When Paul and his friends left the synagogue, 
Many people followed and begged that the same 
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Prayer of Gratitude 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


Thank God for my friends, 
For laughter and song, 
For folks and a home 
To which I belong. 


Thank God for the school, 
Where I am a part; 

For stories I love 
With all of my heart! 


Thank God for my land, 
My city and street, 
And for all of life 
So wonderfully sweet! 


things be told to them the next Sabbath. And 
when the next Sabbath came, people from al- 
most the whole city gathered together to hear 
the Word of God. 


Through the preaching of Paul and Barnabas, 
many people in Antioch turned from the old 
forms of Jewish worship and accepted the new 
way. This angered influential Jews, and they 
stirred up so much strife and jealousy that a 
group of men stoned the two preachers out of 
the city. At other times, too, and at other places, 
Paul suffered many things. But his faith in Jesus 
never wavered, his determination to preach Jesus’ 
doctrine never lessened. 


Once when Paul and Silas were preaching in 
Philippi they were falsely accused, beaten with 
rods, and cast into prison. But even while lying 
on the prison floor, Paul and 
Silas sang songs and prayed 
to God, as was their cus- 
tom. Suddenly, at midnight, 
an earthquake shook the 
foundation of the prison. 
The hinges on the doors 
were loosened, and all the 
prisoners’ bands were un- 
fastened. 

It was the Roman custom 
for a man in charge of a 
prisoner to take his place if 
the prisoner escaped. So 
when the jailer woke and 
found the doors open, he 
was ready to kill himself, 
supposing that the prisoners 
had fled. 

Paul called to him, “Do 
thyself no harm: for we are * 
all here.” 

The jailer ordered torches brought, and the 
place was searched. Not a prisoner had fled. The 
jailer was amazed. What manner of men were 
Paul and Silas, who could sing even while in 
prison, who praised their God while in chains, 
and who could calm other prisoners and keep 
them from flight? 

Trembling with fear, the jailer fell to his 
knees. “Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” 

“Believe on the Lord Jesus,” Paul told him, 
“and you and your household shall be saved.” 

Then Paul explained further the gospel of 
Jesus, the doctrine of love that made all men 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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ITSY Button was very low; r 

The time had come for her to go. She climbed a stack and was amazed ( 
To see two eyes that crossly gazed. Ss 


“My life is hanging by a thread; 

The end is near,” she sadly said. “A cow!” squeaked Goldy Buttercup; 

3 “Get off that hay! She'll eat you up!” 

“If only I’'d been sewed on tight. 

Ah, here I go. Good-by! Good night!” Poor Bitsy jumped two yards—or three 
And landed on Buzz Bumblebee 

So saying, Bitsy fell aground 

And dizzily spun round and round. Who said, “I guess you’d like a ride; 
Just hold on tight, and you won't slide’ 


At last she stopped and rubbed her eyes, 
And found out to her great surprise 


That she felt just as good as new— 
Unhurt, quite well, and happy, too. 


“Why, I’m all right.” She laughed. 
“And free! 
A new life lies awaiting me.” 


She did a button dance for joy. 
“T'll see the world at last! Oh, boy!” 


She started up the country road, 
And very soon met Timmy Toad. 


Said Bitsy B. “Good morning, sir.” 
Old Timmy Toad frowned hard at her. 


“You’d better turn back home,” warned he; 
“You'll get in trouble. Wait and see.” 


But Bitsy only skipped away 
Across a field adrift with hay. 
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un of ilsy Poulton 


By White 


,” said Bitsy. “Please fly low; 
I've #flown before, you know.” 


But 
(He qwas a naughty one.) 


med up very high, and then 


Bitsy, “I'll not live to tell!” 
with a wail she slid and fell. 


ought, “Here’s a chance for fun.” 


loop the loops and zoomed again. 


MiLORED 
GaTLIN 
WEGER: 


Down, down she sailed through summer air. 
When would she land? and how? and where? 


Just when she thought she’d never stop, 
She landed with a tiny plop 


Right in a jell pot set to cool 
Outdoors upon a farmhouse stool. 


She waded round, but found it tricky, 
For apple jell is very sticky. 


“Dear me,” wept Bitsy, “what a jam! 
I’m stuck forever, that I am.” 


The farmer’s wife came hustling near, 
Spied Bitsy, and smiled. “Look who’s here— 


A button! You'll look mighty fine 
Upon that Sunday frock of mine.” 


She fished out Bitsy, rubbed her head, 
Then searched for needle and for thread; 


Sewed Bitsy on, tight and secure. 
“Now, there you'll stay for good, I’m sure.” 


“Oh, well,” thought Bitsy with a shrug, 
“I’m where I should be, safe and snug. 


A Button wasn’t meant to roam; 
I’m really better off at home. 


And after all is said and done, 
A useful life is a happy one.” 
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§ 
Music by Isabelle Groetzinger 
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When we walk a - long, we 


al - ways 


sing the 


| ~ 


Stop, look, 


Stop, 


look, 


= 


We should prac-tice ev- ‘ry day, Cross the street thesafe-ty way, Stop, 


look, and lis - ten, Stop, look, and lis - ten 


Cheers for the 
Winner 
(Continued from page 11) 


“Yes. It’s a honey, isn’t it?” 
“Tl say! All silver paint— 


hits you right in the eye. Well, 
anyway, I suppose it’s some- 
thing to make such a good racer 
they can’t tell it’s homemade. 
They would never question my 
old ice wagon; but she can go, 


in spite of her looks!” 
Whitey’s sympathy warmed 
Brad’s sore heart. After Whitey 
slipped back into bed, Brad 
rolled over on his face; and the 
next thing he knew Larry Beale, 
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a live wire from Lansing, 
Michigan, was tickling his feet. 

“Get up!” he shouted. “Want 
to miss your breakfast ?” 

On the way back to the cot- 
tages after breakfast, Brad 
slipped into a drugstore and 
called the office of the Inspec- 
tion Committee. After a long 
wait, he got Mr. Butterfield. 


“Any word from my moth- 
er?” he asked eagerly. 

“No,” Mr. Butterfield told 
him regretfully, and Brad swal- 
lowed hard. The inspector went 
on, “We put in a call to your 
house from here a few minutes 
ago, though, and didn’t get 
any answer. We thought may- 
be your mother had started.” 

Brad’s spirits rose. Maybe 
Mom was on the way! 

“Look, Bradford,” Mr. But- 
terfield said then, ‘“‘we’re send- 
ing a car for you in about half 


‘an hour. We're going to the 


trade school. Remember, I 
spoke to you about it? O.K.?” 

“O.K., Mr. Butterfield.” 

He went back to the cottage 
and tried to join in the fun 
and horseplay with the other 
boys, who were all so full of 
life and excitement that the 
counselors in charge of them, 
young men in their last year or 
so of college, were finding it 
hard to control them at all. But 
Brad’s heart was not in it. He 
found himself watching every 
car that turned into the grounds, 
hoping to see his mother. A 
steady stream of relatives and 
friends, eager to see Derbytown 
and the boys in it, was trickling 
in, early as it was. Brad was 
glad when Mr. Butterfield’s big 
maroon car drew up in front 
of Ballard Cottage and whisked 
him off. Maybe Mom would be 
there by the time he got back. 

In the car beside Mr. Butter- 
field was Mr. Sims, another in- 
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spector whom Brad had already 
met. He liked them both. 


“You have any enemies in 
Cornish?” Mr. Sims asked him 
presently, as the car sped along. 
“You have any idea who wrote 
this letter?” He took out the 
folded sheet that was causing 
all the trouble and handed it to 
Brad, who opened it and looked 
it over, although he almost 
knew its contents by heart. 


It had no heading and was 
dated three days ago. It had 
arrived in the mail Thursday, 
the day after Brad himself had 
gotten there. It was addressed 
to “Headquarters, All-Ameri- 
can Soap Box Derby, Akron, 
Ohio,” and read, “Dear Sirs: 
This is to inform you that Brad- 
ford Emery, who is entering the 
race from Cornish, had a lot 
of help from his father in mak- 
ing his racer. This is not fair, 
and I think you should know 
about it.” It was signed, ‘““Yours 
truly, One Who Knows.” 

The letter was typed, but not 
very expertly. Brad did not 
know where Pidge could have 
gotten a typewriter. Maybe he 
had one at home. But it was 
hard to believe that Pidge could 
feel so bitter toward him, and 
it was this seed of doubt that 
kept him from being positive. 
It would be unthinkable to ac- 
cuse anyone wrongly, so he 
handed the letter back to Mr. 
Sims and said soberly: “I don’t 
think I know anyone who 
would hate me enough to play 
a trick like that on me.” 

“Well, cheer up,” Mr. Sims 
told him. “We'll get around 
this somehow. It isn’t that we 
want to doubt your word, Brad- 
ford, but there have been a few 
cases in the past, I’m sorry to 
say, where we have found that 
boys have claimed to have 
made their racers when they 


THE PRAYER 


OF FAITH 
(Adapted) 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, night 
and day. 

I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that 
is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick ; 

God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 

God is my all, I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus 


hadn't. And, of course, yours is 
one of the best we've ever had 
here—a superior job for a boy 
fifteen years old.” 

Mr. Butterfield put in, “We 
try to be fair. This whole idea 
of a Soap Box Derby is to fur- 


ther good sportsmanship and 


honesty among the boys, so, of 
course, we officials can’t over- 
look any hint of cheating that 
might come up. Perhaps, the 
prizes are so big that it is a 
temptation to some boys to be 
dishonest to- gain one. A five 
thousand dollar college scholar- 
ship or even the second prize— 
isn't come by every day.” 

“I know,” said Brad. Just 
then the car drew up before the 
trade school building. 

Mr. Butterfield and Brad 
made their way to the machine 
shop. There were a dozen or 
two boys about, some of whom 
Brad recognized. They were 
putting final touches on their 


racers. He saw Pete Winship, 
the boy from Seattle, and 
stopped a minute to admire his 
handsome racer, bright with 
aluminum paint. It was fully as 
good a job as Brad’s own, but 
he guessed nobody had written 
a letter saying Pete’s was not 
his own work. 


Most of the boys stopped and 
stared at Brad or gave him a 
friendly “Hi” as he went by, 
He caught “several curious 
glances, and it was plain that 
word had gotten about that 
he might not race. 

The two men led Brad toa 
corner where no one was 
working, and for two hours 
they put him through a test 
that left him sweating, but 
triumphant. From the itemized 
list of tools and materials 
used in making his Rocketship, 
which rules required he bring 
with him from home, the “in- 
spectors ticked off various items 
rapidly and watched while 
Brad searched out what he 


.wanted. When he had enough 


of the basic materials collected, 
Mr. Sims suggested that he 
start to work as if he were start- 
ing to make his racer at home 
—step by step. Brad passed this 
test easily enough. The inspec- 
tors assisted him by handing 
him a tool as he named it. They 
did not catch him, either, when 
he asked for a wood rasp and 
Mr. Butterfield handed him a 
steel file or when he wanted 
hard oak and they tried to 
give him soft pine. He saw the 
two men exchange glances now 
and then, and his hopes stead- 
ily climbed. It was past noon, 
and the place was deserted ex- 
cept for the three of them 
when Mr. Butterfield and Mr. 
Sims finally seemed satisfied. 


“You sure can handle tools,” 
Mr. Butterfield told him, mop- 
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ing his face, for it was close 
inside the building. 

“It’s too late and too far for 
us to go clear out to Derby- 
town to eat,” Mr. Sims de- 
cided. So they went to lunch at 
a nearby cafeteria. 

“Tll run you out there in my 
car after we've eaten,’ Mr. 
Butterfield told Brad. ‘First, 
though, we'll stop at head- 
quarters to see if there’s any 
message for you.” 

But there was no message, 
and Brad was pretty quiet as 
he rode back to Derbytown 
with Mr. Butterfield. There 
was nothing to do but wait. 
When he got there and did not 
find his mother waiting, he 
wished he could crawl off 
somewhere by himself. Some- 
how, the high spirits and kid- 
ding of the other boys, steamed 
up by their certainty of being 
in tomorrow's race, made him 
feel lonely—an outsider. 

Luckily, they had already in- 
spected his racer once and 
passed it and allowed him his 
test run along with the others. 
That was before the letter 
came. He had had hopes of 
getting the prize offered for 
the best-constructed racer. But 
now they were withholding 
their decision until they could 
determine whether he would 
race. Rules required that the 
prize for this and for the best 
upholstering job be awarded 
to someone actually racing. 

Brad turned down an invita- 
tion to take part in a game of 
baseball and went inside. He 
threw himself down on_ his 
bunk and stared up at the ceil- 
ing. He could hear the shouts 
and laughter of the boys out- 
side, and he felt that he was 
being a poor sport. But his 
head throbbed and his stomach 
had butterflies in it, now that 
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Sets tor 


Picture 
Your Room 


By M. Mable Lunz 


\ PASTE 
®K eicruRe 


AINT the outside of several jar lids, such as are found on 

peanut butter, cheese, or coffee jars, with gold paint or any 

bright-colored enamel. Colors that match your bedroom curtains 
or bedspread are good. Let the paint dry thoroughly. 

Place the jar cover on a piece of cardboard and draw a line 
around it. Now draw another circle about 1/ inch inside the first 
one. Cut out the inside circle. This is the pattern for your picture. 

Bright pictures of dogs, cats, flowers, or old-fashioned girls 
cut out of greeting cards are fine for these frames. Place the pattern 
over the picture you want to frame and draw around it. Cut out 
the picture and glue it to the center of the jar cover. 

Find the center of the top of the picture you have framed and 
measure one inch on each side of the center. With a nail and 
hammer, put a hole through the edge of the lid on each side at 
the one-inch marks. 

Cut a piece of ribbon ten inches long. Tie a bow in the center 
of the ribbon. Slip one end of the ribbon through each of the nail 
holes from the outside to the inside of the lid; then tie knots in 
the ends of the ribbon. The knots will be inside the lid, so they 
will not show. Be sure to make the length of the ribbon from the 
bow to the picture frame equal on each side so the picture will 
hang straight. If one side is longer, tie another knot in the end 
of the ribbon to make it even. 

A row of pictures for each side of your mirror or a group of 
two or three different-sized frames with matching pictures will 
make your room more attractive. 


time was getting so short. He 
had not been able to eat much 
lunch, and he felt empty. He 
got out a candy bar and started 
to munch on it. 

' Presently he heard a clock 
strike three o'clock! He 
thought he had better forget 
about Mom’s coming and bring- 


ing any of the kids. He could 
not imagine what had hap- 
pened to her, and hoped un- 
easily that the car had not 
broken down halfway there or 
that she was not sick. Even if 
she were, she could have wired. 
He laid down the half-eaten 

(Continued on next page) 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Cheese Pudding 


3 slightly beaten eggs 
2¥2 cups milk 

1 teaspoon salt 

Ys teaspoon dry mustard 


66 I, Susan. Hello, Mrs. White,” Anne and Larry called as 
they entered Mrs. White’s kitchen. 

“Good morning, children,” Mrs. White greeted them. 

“Hi, kids! Grandma taught me how to make a delicious cheese 
pudding,” Susan said, “Do you want to learn to make it?” 

“Sounds good,” Larry said. “Tell us how.” 

“We'll need a measuring cup, an egg beater, measuring spoons, 
a greased baking dish, a medium-sized bowl, a spoon, and a knife. 

“First, we preheat the oven to 325 degrees,” Susan directed. 

“Larry, will you spread six slices of bread with the soft butter 
and cut them into small squares?’’ Mrs. White asked. “Anne, you 
may dice 2%2 cups of American cheese. To dice means to cut in 
very small cubes, you know. Susan may break 3 eggs into the bowl 
and beat them slightly. Add 214 cups of milk, a teaspoon of 
salt, and 1% teaspoon of dry mustard to the eggs in the bowl and 
stir.” 

“TI don’t see how slices of bread and that eggy stuff make a pud- 
ding.” Larry frowned. 

“Just you wait.” Mrs. White smiled. “First, we'll put a layer 
of bread squares in the baking dish and then a layer of cheese, 
doing this until we use all the bread and cheese. The top layer 
should be cheese. Now we'll pour the egg mixture over the bread 
and cheese and put the dish in our preheated oven. It should bake 
from thirty to forty-five minutes, or until the mixture does not 
stick to the knife. We'll set the timer for thirty minutes and test 
it then.” 

“We can be washing the utensils while we wait,” Anne sug- 
gested. 

When the timer rang they took turns testing the pudding, but 
some of the mixture stuck to the knife, so they left it in a few 
minutes longer. This time, when they tested it, the knife came out 
of the pudding clean, so they knew it was done. 

The members of the Junior Chefs’ Club then enjoyed a lunch 
of cheese pudding and milk and agreed that they would have to 
make cheese pudding again soon. 


6 slices bread or toast 

VY, cup soft butter 

2¥2 cups diced American 
cheese 


candy bar. It looked as if he 
would have to depend on this 
morning’s test and the final in. 
spection of his racer, which 
might, for all he knew be tak. 
ing place right now. 

Suddenly a shadow fell across 
the window, and Brad looked 
up straight into a freckled face, 
very much like his own. 

“Hi!” said Chuck, grinning, 
Brad rolled off the bunk and 
leaped to the window. But the 
head had bobbed out of sight, 
so he raced to the door and ran 
smack into Chuck as he was 
coming in. 

“Boy! You got here after 
all,” he cried. 

“Course I did,” said Chuck, 
and they thumped each other 
joyously. 

“Where’s Mom, and who'd 
she bring besides you?” Brad 
asked him eagerly. 

couldn’t come,” Chuck 
told him; and he added, as 
Brad’s face fell, “She's gone 
out to see Dad. He—he’s being 
shipped overseas.” 

Brad stared at him silently. 
“So soon?” 

Chuck nodded soberly. 

“That's why I didn’t hear 
from her,” Brad said. ‘Well, 
hey, how did you get here 
then ?” 

“We started to hitchhike, 
Then Rodney Blake, on the Her- 
ald-Tribune—remember _ him? 
—he picked us up and brought 
us right out here.” 

“Who'd you bring? Bud?” 

“No. Bud went to Chicago 
with his uncle. I brought 
Pidge.” 

His voice faltered to a stop 
at the horrified expression on 
his brother’s face. 

“Pidge Ordway?” Brad low- 
ered his voice to a whisper. 

“Oh, boy!” 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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What Can Ton Pet Do? 


E only wish we had the 

space to print all of the 

letters we receive about pets. 
Over and over we hear of pets 
that are faithful and _ loyal. 
These pets are priceless to their 
owners, and we enjoy each 
letter. 
We should appreciate a letter 
from you, telling us about the 
clever and intelligent things 
your pet can do. Send your let- 
ters to WEE WIspom, Lee’s 


Summit, Missouri. Be sure to 
give your name, age, and ad- 


dress. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet rabbit 
that is very pretty, so I named her 
Pretty Girl. She likes carrots, let- 
tuce, and greens. I will enter her 
in the pet show this summer. 
—Carole Parker. 


Dear Editor: I have two pets, a 
dog and a bird. My bird’s name 
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is Tweety, and he sings all the 
time. I feed him every day. 

My dog’s name is Penny, and he 
plays all the time. I like my 
ecause he minds me when J telj 
him to do something.—Marthy 
Sivey. 


Paul 


(Continued from page 17) © 


brothers. And though it was 
night, the jailer took Paul and 
Silas up to his own house above 
the jail. The two men were 
washed. Food was _ brought, 
And straightway, the jailer and 
his household accepted the 
Word of God, and all were 
baptized. 


“Big Shot” 
(Continued from page 6) 


but he had never tried to teach 
anyone else. 

“Wonder just how I ought 
to start?” he asked himself. 

Then he remembered old Mr. 
Peters back in Borderville tell- 
ing how his uncle had thrown 
him into the water when he was 
a boy and how he had had to 
swim. 

Joe was standing in the water 
close to shore. Keith said, 
‘Hold onto that tree limb there 
and work your way out.” 

Joe worked his way out as fat 
as the branch extended. Then 
he yelled, “And what now?” 

Keith was frightened, but he 
could not back down before 
Kawika and Bob, so he said, 
“Let go and swim!” 

But it did not work with Joe 
Lansing as Mr. Peters claimed 
it had worked with him. 

Kawika saw the danger at 
most befoze there was any. He 
dropped into the water and be 
gan to swim with long, cleat 
strokes. 

Keith was paralyzed into it 
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action because of what he had 
done. He watched Joe come to 
the surface, saw his eyes wide 
with fear, and then saw him go 
under again. Still Keith stood, 
treading water, but making no 
effort to help. 

Kawika went down, caught 
one of Joe’s arms, and pulled 
it across his shoulders; but Joe, 
who had lost all reason, began 
to fight. He fought the water, 
fought for breath. He even 
fought Kawika. 

Kawika, too, was gasping for 
breath as the two boys struggled 
in the water, but Kawika kept 
swimming in spite of the handi- 
cap; and he kept pulling Joe to- 
watd shore. When he had al- 
most won, Joe jerked away from 
him and went under once more. 

Keith was suddenly free of 
the fear that had held him from 
taking part in the rescue. He 
went into action, calling to 
Kawika: “You get out. I'll take 
over.” 

A moment later Kawika 
helped pull the two boys out of 
the water. Together, he and 
Keith laid Joe face down on 
the grass. 

Keith knelt over him. With 
slow, rhythmic movements, he 
bent forward, letting his hands 
press against the small of Joe’s 
back. He released the pressure 
and straightened up. Then he 
did it again—and again. 

“It’s lucky I had _ artificial 
fespiration in scouting,” he 
thought. 

As he worked, he heard 
Kawika say to Bobby Carver: 
“Just look how Keith goes at 
that job. He sure knows what 
he’s doing.” 

Ordinarily the praise would 
have been only what Keith 
would have expected from 
others, but right now, for some 
teason, Penny Church’s words 
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Two T’s 
By Evelyn Witter 


Each of the six-letter words de- 
scribed in this list have two T’s 
right in the middle. See if you can 
complete the words according to 
the definitions. 

1. --tt-- Another word for small. 

2. --tt-- A vessel for cooking. 

3. --tt-- To tell tales. 

4, --tt-- Someone who takes care 
of another’s baby. 

5. --tt-- A kind of thread or 
cloth. 

6. --tt-- One who uses a bat, as 
in baseball. 


What Am I? 
By Dorothy M. Mead 


I am a big, strong fellow; 
My lumbering gait looks funny. 
I growl when I am angry, 
And how I do like honey. 
What am I? 


What Am I? 
By Maude E. Hallmer 


A letter of the alphabet, 

A manufacturer, too— 

I'm found in flower gardens; 
Take care I don’t find you! 


Topsy-Turvy Time 
By Maude E. Hallmer 


The names of these Mother 
Goose people were all mixed up 
in the telephone book. Can you 
match the Bost and last names that 
go together? 

Tommy Porgie 
Humpty Piper 
Solomon Tucker 
Jack Shaftoe 

Lucy Dumpty 

Peter Locket 
Georgie Sprat 

. Bobby Grundy 
(Answers inside back cover) 


ON AWRY 


came back to him: “Oh, Keith, 
Kawika wasn’t showing off. He 
was only doing something he 
knew how to do and helping 
somebody out of a tight spot.” 


All the hurt pride of the day 
died away, and Keith thought: 
“That’s it. That’s what I’m do- 
ing, too.” 

After what seemed like hours 
of steady kneading, Joe began 
to breathe regularly. He opened 
his eyes and looked at Keith. 

“Thanks, guy. Guess if it 
hadn’t been for you——’ The 
words trailed off. 

‘For once in his life Keith 
had no desire to be a hero. 
“You know, it was Kawika who 
really did the work,” he said. 


Half an hour later, the boys 
said good-by at Temple Street, 
and Keith went home, not real- 
izing how late it was until he 
walked in and saw his family 
at supper. 

Mrs. Duncan said, “Well, 
Son, I thought maybe you were 
staying to learn it all in one 
day.” 

Keith’s little sister Mary, who 
always took everything in ear- 
nest, said, “Oh, Mamma, no- 
body can learn anything much 
the very first day at school.” 

Keith looked across the table 
at her. His face was grave, and 
his eyes were thoughtful. 
“That’s what you think!” he 
said. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Booster 


Club 


School days are here again! At the beginning of this school year we 
think again of these verses that so many Booster members have found 
helpful in filling each day with happy adventures in learning and growing: 


“Always add a smile or two 
When things are going wrong. 
Subtract the frowns that try to come 
When lessons seem too long. 


Then multiply your efforts 
When the figures won't come right. 
Divide your pleasures day by day 
With everyone in sight.” 


The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls think good thoughts, speak good words, and do good deeds. Thou- 
sands of boys and girls from all over the world are now members of this 
club. If you are not already a member but would like to become one, 
write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIsDoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and 


ask for an application blank. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: One day a grou 
of boys and I were playing baseball. 


We had nine boys on the team, so. 


they gave me the job of being 
catcher. Well, at first I was so mad 
I could have torn myself in two! 
Then I remembered our motto: 
“Love never faileth.” 

So I took the job and, though 
it was not as much fun as pitching, 
I had a good time anyway. I think 
the club motto came in handy for 
me, don’t you?—Kern. 


It certainly did come in 
handy for you, Kern. And be- 
cause you remembered to use 
the club motto so well, you help 
us try to use it better, too. 


Dear Barbara: I am happy to be 
a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club, and I shall try to 
obey every rule. I have not been 


following them too well, but I 
know that I can do better. 

I am a Wolf in the Cub Scouts. 
I also belong to the Billiken Club, 
which is a club where you write to 
pen pals. I write to some WEE WIs- 
DOM pen friends, too,—Frank. 


Following the rules of the 
Good Words Booster Club 
helps you to be a better member 
of your other clubs, Frank. This 
verse will help you in all that 
you do: 

“Good, better, best! 

I'll never let it rest 
Till my good is better, 
And my better, best.” 


+ 


Dear Barbara: 1 want to thank 
you for your most wonderful letter 
and poem. Although I always look 
forward to your letters and always 


find them helpful and encouraging, 
I believe this letter about love will 
be my favorite. 

The way you finished off my le 
ter has given me more strength and 
reason for following the beautiful 
rules of the Good Words Booster 
Club. You wrote: “Love is real; it 
is the strongest force in the world, 
yet you do not see it any more 
than you see the wind that stirs 
the trees.” 

I wish to thank you, also, for 
sending my name to Silent Unity 
for prayers. I know God answers 
prayers, because I obtained higher 
marks than ever before.—TJoan 
(England). 


We thank you, Joan, for your 


good letter. Love is another 
name for God. The more we 
love, the more we allow God to 
use our hearts and minds for ex- 
pressing Himself. Boosters all 
over the world are learning the 
joyous way of love. 

Silent Unity is a group of 
people here at WEE WIsDoM'’s 
home who devote their time to 
helping others through prayer. 
If you need their help, you may 
write me. 


Dear Barbara: There is a boy in 
my school that I cannot bear to be 
around. I feel the same way about 
his whole family. This seems like a 
selfish thought, but it is true. What 
is the right answer to this problem? 
—Carolyn Sue. 


The answer, Carolyn Sue, is 
to let God help you change 
your thoughts about this boy 
and his family. Remember the 
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dub pledge and try to think 
only good thoughts about them. 
Take time to list on paper the 

things that you remember 
about them. You will be sur- 
rised to see how long the list 
will grow. As you keep busy 
thinking good thoughts, the 
weed thoughts will be forgot- 
ten. God will help you to un- 
derstand this boy and his 
family, and you will then enjoy 
being with them. 


Dear Barbara: One day two of 
my friends and I were talking 
about saving coupons from ice 
cream bags. One of my friends 
said that we were not being fair, 
and the other answered with sharp 
words. I was just ready to say 
sharp words, too, when my hand 
touched my Booster Club pin. I 
didn’t say the unkind words, be- 
cause I thought it would help us 


. to be better friends if I remembered 


to be kind. Now we are all good 
friends.—] wanita. 


The very best way to have a 
friend is to be a friend. And 
you remembered, Juanita, that 
the way to be a friend is to be 


kind, loving, patient, and 
happy. 
PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 


‘looking for. We especially in- 


vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Steve Schwab (8), 2104 Hilda- 
tose Dr., Silver Spring, Md.; Ann 
Farmer (9), Rte. 8, Box 679, 
Salem, Oreg.; Robert W. Mead 
(9), 839 7th Ave., S., South St. 
Paul, Minn.; Nancy Woods (10), 
3172 Central Ave., Spring Valley, 
Calif.; Alma Lauck (10), Wiggins, 
Colo.; Gary Gover (10), 40 Pine 
St, Baldwin, Long Island, N.Y.; 
Renee Barnes (11), 1441 Meade 
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Ave., Sturgis, S. Dak.; Judy Jones 
(11), Rte. 2, Box .120, Lake 
Worth, Fla.; Jo Ann Wimer (12), 
209 Wyoming Ave., Sheridan, 
Wyo.; Gina H. Buckner (12), 
Box 97, Evarts, Ky.; Carol Crego 
(12), 2125 8th St., Baker, Oreg.; 
Doris Kidd (12), 756 Sherwood 
Ave., Youngstown, Ohio; Roxanna 
Clark (12), 2112 Arroyo Dr., 
West Pomona, Calif.; Gary La 
Verne Vogt (12), Herrick, S. 
Dak.; Janet Reddall (10), Har- 
wood Island, Clarence River, 
N.S.W., Australia; Cissie Loy 
Chin (10), Clark’s Town P.O., 
Trelawny, Jamaica, British West In- 
dies; Ann J. Pilcher (10), 33 
Napleton Rd., Ramsgate, Kent, 
England; Theresa Wright (11), 
Box 846, Atikokan, Ont., Canada. 


Birthday Apron 


(Continued from page 8) 


Jean’s mother quickly cleaned 
the ice cream from the floor; 
then she took Paula and Jean 
to the kitchen, saying, ‘“Never 
mind, Paula. I'll wash your 
apron right away, and the stain 
will come out. I’m glad it didn’t 
spot your dress, too.” Jean came 
back into the dining room just 
as Ruth slipped from her 
chair and scurried out of the 
house. She was standing on the 
sidewalk when Jean ran down 
the steps. 

“Please come back, Ruth,” 
she begged. “Even if you did 
hit my arm on purpose, it’s all 
right. Just come back and tell 
Paula you’re sorry about her 
apron. Tell her you want to be 
friends. You really do, don’t 
you?” 

Ruth did not answer, but 
stood twisting her bracelet. 

“Well, I can’t stay out here 
any longer. If you don’t want 
to be friendly, it’s your own 
fault. I hope Paula won’t think 
all Americans are unfriendly 
like you.” 

Ruth looked up in surprise. 
“Don’t be silly. I’m only one 


single person and even 

Jean interrupted impatiently, 
“America’s made up of just — 
single persons, like you and me. 
Paula knows Americans are al- 
ways talking about being 
friends with people in other 
countries, but now she’ll know 
there’s at least one American 
who isn’t really friendly. That'll 
make her think maybe there 
are others, too.” 

She turned and ran up the 
steps. Inside the door she 
paused and said, “Dear God, 
please show me what to do.” 
The Prayer of Faith came to her 
mind. ‘‘God is my help in every 
need,” she whispered as she 
went to join the’ others. 


When the children once 
more went into the back yard, 
Paula started a lively game. 
Jean saw Ruth standing over by 
the lilac bush, alone and left 
out. With an exclamation of 
pity, she ran and threw her 
arms around her. “Please come 
anid play,” she begged. 

Ruth burst out crying. It was 
not easy for Jean to understand 
what Ruth tried to say between 
sobs; but she heard something 
about being a good American, 
sorry about the apron, and 
wanting to be friendly with 
everybody. Ruth brushed the 
tears from her eyes as the other 
children gathered around her. 
Digging the toe of her slipper 
in the grass and twisting her 
bracelet, she said slowly, “I did 
knock Jeannie’s arm, and I’m 
sorry. I'm awfully sorry about 
your apron, Paula. I'd—I'd 
really like to be your friend.” 

“Hurray!” Billy cried. Jean 
and Paula took Ruth’s hands 
and pulled her into the circle. 
With shining face, Jean ex- 
claimed, “Oh, we're all friends 
now.” Then in her heart she . 
whispered, “Thank you, God.” 
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The Zoo 


By James Birchfield (7 years) 
Mayo, Fla. 


I like to go to the zoo; do you? 

Yes, I like to go to the zoo! 

I like to see the lion, the tiger, and 
giraffe. 

Yes, I like to go to the zoo; do you? 


Oh, I like to go to the zoo; 

I think it is the best thing! 

I like to see the panda, the deer, 
and zebra. 

Oh, I like to go to the zoo; do you? 


Picnics 
By Diane Hill (12 years) 
West Haven, Conn. 


Picnics are a lot of fun— 
We swim, we eat, we play; 
But soon we see it’s getting dark, 
= The end of another day. 
ae We dream of what we did that day; 
sag But sure it’s nicer still 
a To be there really and truly 
A running on the hill. 
Our mothers say that next week, 
sure, 
We'll go there once again, 
And I can’t wait until that date 
When I can bring a friend 
To eat with us, to swim with us, 
And then go home once more 
To dream about the time we had 
And of the fun galore. 


+ 


: Buster—the Puppy 
- By Carol Jean Morgan (8 years) 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Buster is my neighbor’s puppy, 

And he likes to play with me; 

He greets me morning, noon, night, 

And it makes my day real bright. 

We romp and run in the noonday 
sun, 

Then home again for more fun. 


Back to School 


By Ann Peterson (9 years) 
Alton, Kans. 


Vacation’s over; 
School’s begun. 
And now it’s books 
For everyone. 


Three R’s to learn 
And games to play; 

The teachers mean 
Just what they say. 


Books and pencils, 
Slates and crayons, 

I wonder if teacher 
Will let us use pens. 


God Is Love 
By Samuel Thomas (12 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


God has made all of us. We 
should love God because God loved 
us first. We should take our prob- 
lems to God and ask God to take 


. care of us. 


God has made all nations of 
men, and we are His children— 


brothers and sisters all. We should 


be kind to one another. 


Birds 
By Barbara Bowman (10 years) 
Wooster, Ohio 


You can see the pretty birds 
Flying here and there, 

Their beautiful wings gleaming 
As they fly through the air. 


You can see the pretty birds 
Building their nests, 
Never giving thought 
To taking rests. 


You can see the pretty birds— 
They are going far, far away. 
But no need to worry, 
For they'll be back someday. 


My Parakeet 
By Ernest Jerome Smith 
(10 years) 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


My parakeet is a friendly bird; 

He chews up my homework with. 
out a word. 

When I say, “Come here, you 
pretty little thing,” 

He flies to his trapeze and begins to 


swing. 
+ 


Fall 
By Evelyn Taylor (11 years) 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


The leaves are falling to the 
ground— 
Red, yellow, orange, and brown, 


The wind is rustling through the 
trees ; é 
It’s a lovely, cool fall breeze. 


The harvest moon is round and 
yellow; 
The apples red are ripe and mellow. 


The round, orange pumpkins about 
us lay, 

And we'll gather them before close 
of day. 


My Little Brother 
By Marion P. Werne (11 years) 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


I have a little brother; 
He’s as cute as he can be. 

He’s always into mischief; 
"Course, he’s only three. 

He gets up in the morning— 
Almost too soon— 

He’s doing this and doing that, 
And going strong at noon. 

But as the day begins to pass 
And he is tired of each toy 

He climbs upon his mother’s lap, 
A sleepy little boy. 
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Birthday Time! 
By Glen Birkett (12 years) 
Donaghadee, Co. Down, 
Northern Ireland 


I will be three years old and nine 

In exactly two months’ time. 

I'm longing for my birthday time, 

When I shall be three years and 
nine! 


My birthday is in one month’s time; 
Up another year I'll climb. 

Then I'll be three years and nine. 
birthday 


Hurrah! Hurrah! for 


time! 


My birthday is in one hour’s time— 

Twelve o'clock—it soon will chime. 

At last, I will be three and nine. 

Hip! Hip! Hurray! It’s birthday 
time! 


At last, at last, I’m twelve years old. 

Oh, what fun it’s going to be! 

With presents galore and friends 
of old, 

Why! There will hardly be time 
for tea! 


The Little Bird 


By Ronald Lee Meeks (8 years) 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


Once there was a little girl who 
lived near the woods. One day she 
asked her mother if she could go 
for a walk in the woods. Her 
mother said she could. 

So the next day she started out. 
She went far out in the woods. 
All of a sudden, something fell 
just a few feet from her. It was a 
bluebird. It had fallen from its 
nest. Sally ran to it and picked it 
up. It had a broken leg. 

Sally took the bluebird home and 
made a small splint to put on its 
leg. She took care of it, and the 
bird got well. Then Sally took it 
outdoors, and it flew away—back 
to its forest friends. 


+ 


The Wind 
By Daniel Schmidt (10 years) 
Manhattan, Kans. 


The wind is just a breeze 

Although it rustles through the 
leaves; 

It flies the kite, and waves the trees. 

Isn’t the wind a wonderful breeze? 
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Cheers for the 
Winner 
‘(Continued from page 24) 


“What's wrong with Pidge?” 
asked Chuck uneasily. “I 
couldn’t get anyone else. You 
don’t have to whisper. He's 
outside watching them play 
ball while Mr. Blake finds a 
place to park. He—he didn’t 
seem in any hurry to come in 
and see you.” 

“No wonder,” groaned Brad. 
“It never entered my head that 
you'd ask him—or that he'd 
come if you did.” 

“He came all right—with a 
little coaxing.” Chuck was tre- 
membering the bike. “And he 
does know you made the racer 
yourself.” 

“Of course he does. But I’m 
almost certain it was Pidge who 
wrote the letter.” 

Chuck’s mouth fell 
“What letter?” he asked. 


Brad glanced from the win- 
dow and saw Pidge and Rodney 
Blake some distance away, 
absorbed in the ball game. He 
grabbed Chuck’s arm and 
pulled him over to his bunk. 

“Listen. I'll tell you about it 
while we've got the chance,” 
he said. 

(To be continued) 


open. 


The White Feather 


(Continued from page 13) 


Chink’s steps slowed. Zip’s 
saying, “We can keep Chink 
and Earl paying us the rest of 
their lives!” started his brain 
working. Zip and Joe were try- 
ing to blackmail him and Earl! 
That was what his father called 
it—blackmail! And because he 
was afraid to face the truth and 
pay the school for the window 
he had broken, he had almost 


fallen into their trap. Black- 
mailers, his father had said, are 
never paid off. When a fellow © 
does something wrong and 
starts paying someone to keep 
still about it, that someone will 
keep asking him for more and 
more till he gets everything he 
can lay hands on; and then, 
most likely, he will tell anyway. 
Joe was already looking at the 
football. Chink could practical- 
ly see Joe and Zip demanding 
his skates next, then his sled, 
his kit for making model air- 
planes, the compass off his bi- 
cycle—maybe even the bicycle 
itsel[—and his dog Vic! Prob- 
ably nothing he would ever 
have would be safe if he let 
those two get him started pay- 
ing, and surely, it would be 
much worse to have people 
find out about the window 
after he had sneaked around — 
trying to hide what he had 
done than it would be to admit 
it now. 


His ears were burning when 
he joined the other boys at the 
lower end of the school 
grounds. His eyes felt hot, too; 
and everything looked blurred. 
He was ashamed to know how 
close he had come to showing 
the white feather and being a 
coward, and what he was about 
to do now was not going to be 
easy. 

“Zip and Joe,” he said 
abruptly, “there’s no deal. I’ll 
tell Miss Morgan about the win- 
dow myself. I'll pay half, for 
a new one, and Earl can do as 


he pleases.” 
David studied him, puzzled. 
“What's up, Chink?” he 


asked. “My mother said I could 
invite you and Earl and Red to 
supper tonight. I telephoned 
your mother, and she said it 
would be all right if I could 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Useful Desk 


By M. Mable Lunz 


Calendar 


No.3 
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HIS calendar is made from scraps of 34-inch or 14-inch 

wood. Make your patterns according to the diagrams given 
here. Cut out the eight pieces with a jig saw or coping saw. 
Pieces No. 5 and No. 7 may be cut from 14-inch balsam wood 
or from the same wood used for the other parts. 

To make the holes for the month and the year, drill a hole 
through the section to be cut out or with a nail make a hole large 
enough to get the saw blade through. Loosen one end of the saw 
blade, stick the blade through the hole, and then tighten the blade 
to the saw again. Cut out the section; then loosen the blade and 
slip it out. 

Cut out all the pieces, sand all the edges smooth, and then 
assemble the calendar as shown in the diagram, using iron glue 
or household cement. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


With love-filled hearts, 
Dear God, we pray 
And thank You for 
Our food today. 


Piece No. 1 is the back of the 
calendar frame. Lay it flat and 
glue the edges of the two sides, 
No. 2, on the top along the out- 
side edge. See dotted lines of 
the diagram. Piece No. 3 is the 
inside shelf on which the date 
cards rest. Glue it on the back 
one inch up from the bottom, 
as shown by dotted lines in the 
diagram. Glue the other pieces, 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, one on 
top of the other in order of 
their numbers. Be sure to place 
these pieces so the bottom and 
edges of the calendar frame 
will be even. : 

Cut thirty-one cards 234 by 
23% inches from thin card- 
board. Cut the numbers from a 
calendar having large numbers. 
Paste one number in the center 
of each card about 14 inch 
down from the top. Put the 
cards under heavy books ot 
magazines so they will dry flat 
and smooth. When they are 
dry, fit them into the top sec 
tion of the calendar with to 
day’s date in front. Each day 
take the card from the front 
and slide it into the back to 
keep the calendar up to date. 

Cut twelve cards 234 by % 
inch. Cut the names of the 
months from a calendar and 
paste one to each card. Slip 
them into the bottom section 
with this month showing. Cut 
a card 214 by 5% inch. Cut the 
year from a calendar and paste 
it on the card. Slip this card 
into the center section of the 
calendar. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


F YOU have been collecting 

stamps very long, you are 
almost sure to have found that 
certain kinds of stamps appeal 
to you more than others. Per- 
haps you like the stamps of one 
particular country better than 
those of any other. Or perhaps 
you find yourself attracted to 
certain kinds of stamps because 
they picture things in which 
you are especially interested. 

A good many collectors now- 
adays are forming collections 
of ships on stamps. More than 
a thousand such stamps have 
been issued. They picture doz- 
ens of varieties of sailing ves- 
sels and steamships, and a 
group of them makes a most 
attractive display. 

Our illustrations this month 
have been selected from a col- 
lection whose owner is interest- 
éd in all kinds of ships and 
boats, from canoes to ocean 
liners. The smallest stamp 
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shows a design used more than 
thirty years ago by several Ger- 
man colonies, including Ger- 
man Southwest Africa, Ger- 
man East Africa, the Caroline 
Islands, and German New 
Guinea. It pictures the “Hohen- 
zollern,” a yacht which be- 
longed to Kaiser Wilhelm of 
Germany. 
The Kenya-Uganda-Tang- 
anyika stamp pictures a native 
sailboat called a dhow. 
Early this year the Falkland 
Island Dependencies, which in- 
clude several groups of islands 
in the South Pacific near the 
Antarctic Circle, issued a series 
of fifteen ship stamps. Each de- 
nomination pictures a certain 
ship that was used in Antarctic 
trade or exploration. The one 
we illustrate pictures the Wyatt 
Earp. Does that name sound 
familiar to you? If you have 
read books about the American 
West, you will remember Earp. 
He was the famous marshal of 
Dodge City, Kansas, in the days 
of Wild Bill Hickok and 
Calamity Jane. 
Your philatelic fleet may in- 
clude ocean liners from France 
and Canada; merchant vessels 
from the United States and 
Argentina; sailboats from the 
Barbados and Greece; a schoon- 
er from the Cayman Islands; a 
steamboat from Saint Pierre; a 
yacht from Bermuda. In addi- 
tion to these types of ships, you 
will find corvettes, battleships, 
galleons, junks, packets, sloops, 
and a host of others. 
With ships old and new, 
Bon voyage to you! 
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DONALD 


Designed by Donald Price 
a Navajo Indian boy 
(10 years) 


Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing 
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The White Feather 


(Continued from page 31) 


find you; but you're to tele- 
phone her so she'll know where 
you are. You can do that from 
my house.” 

Chink shook his head. 
“Thanks, David,” he said, “but 
I'll go home first. I’ve got to 
tell my folks about breaking a 
shoolhouse window. Maybe 
Dad can get it boarded up, so 
if a storm comes up before they 
put in a new glass, there won't 
be any more damage.” 

Earl said warmly, ‘Me, too! 
I've got to tell my folks. Give 
me my mitt, Joe.” 

Joe slipped Zip a question- 
ing look, and Zip nodded sour- 
ly. They were beaten, and they 
knew it. 

Reluctantly, Joe pulled off 
the glove and tossed it to Earl. 

As the boys began to scatter, 
David asked. Chink and Earl, 
“You fellows will come to sup- 
per, won’t you?” 

“Sure! Thanks a lot!’ Chink 
called, and Earl echoed the 
words. 

They both sounded happy, 
and Chink knew why. Facing 
their trouble instead of running 
from it was the right thing to 
do. Besides, this way there 
would be nothing hanging over 
them, nothing to try to hide. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Two T’s 
L. Little. 2. Kettle. 3. Tattle. 
4. Sitter. 5. Cotton. 6. Batter. 


What Am I? 
A bear. 


What Am I? 
Bee. 
Topsy-Turvy Time 
1. Tommy Tucker. 2. Humpty 
Dumpty. 3. Solomon Grundy. 
4. Jack Sprat. 5. Lucy Locket. 
6. Peter Piper. 7. Georgie Porgie. 
8. Bobby Shaftoe. 


If you are, you will enjoy You, Unity’s bright, 
pocket-size magazine for teen-agers, for you will find 
in it many tips for getting along in the new situ- 
ations you will meet in high school. You contains 
articles, stories, poems, and features—all tailored to 
teen-age needs and tastes. For instance, look at what 
the September issue of You contains: 

“Grand Champion,” by Wayne C. Lee. A story 
about a farm boy and his prize calf. 

“You Are a Little Bit of God,” by Dena Reed. 
An interview with one of your favorite movie stars, 
Robert Cummings. 

“Pride Can Make You Hungry,” by Beatrice 
Chesebrough. A true story about how one teen-ager 
conquered a personal problem. 

“When,” by John D. Engle, Jr. An inspiring 
poem. 

‘Pointers for Presidents,” by Helen L. Renshaw. 
An article that will give you many helpful tips if you 
are elected to be president of your class or any other 
group. 

“Headscarf in Leaf Design,” by Wini Wooton. 
An unusual how-to-do-it project. 

“Tri-Crostic,” a brain-twisting puzzle that is half 
crossword puzzle and half word-game. 

Besides all this, the September issue of You—and 
every other issue as well—contains many more fine 
features. If you are a teen-ager, order a subscription 
to You today. It is priced at $1 a year. 
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I heard Editor Jane Palmer exclaiming over something the other day, so I 
climbed up to her desk to see what was happening. She was reading a story that 
is going to appear in your October WEE WISDOM, and she was exclaiming be- 
cause she thought it was just the kind of story all you boys and girls will like. 

You see, it is a story about horses, and we know from your letters that you like 
horse stories, It is a Halloween story, too, which makes it all the more interesting. 
Written by Jane Keith, this story is called “No Pranks for Ginger.” 

“No Pranks for Ginger” is about a boy named Jimmie and his horse Midnight. 
It is also about a girl named Carol and her chestnut mare Ginger. Ginger acts very - 
strange sometimes, and Jimmie has never been able to understand why. When Jim- 
mie decides to play a Halloween prank on Carol and Ginger—well, things really 
start to happen! 

I won't spoil the story for you by saying any more about it now, but you can 
read it in your October WEE WISDOM; remember, it is called “No Pranks for 
Ginger.” If you have a friend who also likes horse stories, this would be a wonder- 
ful time to send him a gift subscription to WEE WISDOM. 

Editor Jane Palmer and I send you our best wishes as you start the new school 
year, and we hope you will find this the best year ever. 


$2 a year 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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